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As children we are naturally curi- 
ous, yet suspicious and apprehensive 
when placed in different or unfanniliar 
environnnents. As we encounter cultural 
differences, we generally rely on our sub- 
conscious frannes of reference to analyze, 
compare, and make judgments about the 
value and validity of other cultures and 
endeavor to continuously reinforce our 
embedded beliefs and perceptions about 
self and others (All port, 1979; Erickson, 
1997; Goodenough, 1987). That's what 
makes us as humans resourceful , creative, 
and adaptablebut at thesame time fearful 
and intolerant of others. 

However, with our growing global 
economic and political interdependence, 
we must prepare our teacher candidates 
and future workforce to be morally cog- 
nizant of, genuinely respectful toward, 
and effectively prepared to appropriately 
i nteract with the diverse cultures they wi 1 1 
encounter in a global society. 

Brown (2004a), Haberman (1996), 
Ladson-Billings (1994), and Pang (2001) 
indicate that, to be effective, educators 
must possess the multicultural knowledge, 
attitudes, and behaviors that appropriately 
respond to issues of student diversity and 
cross-cultural acceptance and valida- 
tion. Further, Banks (1997/2001), Brown 
(2005a), and Gay (2000) espouse that 
classroom teachers must be prepared to 
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recognize both hidden and overt biases 
within the educational system and advo- 
cate for equitable access to educational 
opportunity for all students. 

Anderson (1990), Cushner et al. 
(2004), Howard (2002), and Zeichner and 
Hoeft (1996) state that equally important 
imperatives are that future teachers de- 
velop the ski I Is and sensitivity to: become 
cultural brokers in their classrooms, embed 
global social justice paradigms in their 
curricu I urns, and facilitate the integration 
of equity and cross-cultural civility into 
the cognitive structures of their students' 
current and future selves. 

However, studies conducted by Brown 
(2004b), Sleeter (2001), and Richardson 
(1996) found that most teacher candidates 
lack sufficient cross-cultural competence 
and sensitivity to appropriately address 
the complex needs of diverse student 
groups, and are less likely to be aware of 
thehidden biases within their school com- 
munity or to acknowledge and build on the 
cultural capital that non-majority students 
bri ng to the cl assroom. 

Brown (2005b), Gollnick and Chinn 
(2005), Howard (1999), and Sleeter (1995) 
indicate that to raise the cross-cultural 
cognizance and cultural diversity sensi- 
tivity of future teachers they must first 
be afforded the opportunity to objectively 
examine, reflectively clarify, and openly 
sharethefoundations of their own cultural 
frames of reference (e.g., class, ethnicity, 
gender, race, and religion). Further, this 
scruti ny should i ncl udethe i mpl icit and ex- 
pl i ci t shared bel i efs, val ues, and behavi ors 


of their own cultural groups, thesubjective 
concepts of self in relationship to these 
groups, and the values and characteristics 
one i s wi 1 1 i ng to share wi th those outsi de of 
one's groups (Allen & Labbo, 2001; All port, 
1979; Brown, 2004c). 

All port (1979), Bennett (2003), Erick- 
son (1997), Gollnick and Chinn (2005), and 
Goodenough (1987) contend that cultural 
frames of reference are i mpri nted early i n 
I ife and subconsciously conti nue to evolve 
over the lifespan. Banks (2001), Brown 
(2005b), and Howard (1999) indicate that 
these cultural lenses dictate our self-con- 
cepts and determi ne how we val ue, respect, 
accept, and interact with others both 
within and outside of our micro-cultures 
and how we define ourselves in relation to 
the majority culture. Hence, a precursor to 
develop! ng strong cross-cultural competen- 
cies is knowing, valuing, and sharing both 
the subconscious and conscious cultures of 
self (Banks, 2001; Bennett, 2003; Brown, 
2005a; Goodlad & M anti e-Bromley, 2004; 
Howard, 1999). 

To raise self-awareness, teacher educa- 
tors such as Allen and Labbo (2001), Banks 
(2001), Brown (2004a), and Sleeter (1996) 
often initiate cultural diversity training 
with self-examination activities that re- 
quire participants to examine their own 
cultural underpinnings as a precursor to 
explori ng the cultures of others. By devel- 
op! ng activities that engage students in 
examining the subconscious foundations 
of their beliefs, perceptions, and behaviors 
and then facilitating peer debriefings on 
how this subjective foundation influences 
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their conscious approach to cross-cultural 
interaction often stinnulates cross-cultural 
discussions and fosters positive changes 
in cross-cultural attitudes and behaviors 
(Banks, 2001; Giroux & Simon, 1989; 
Zeilchner & Hoeft, 1996). 

The purposeofthis article is tosharea 
unique strategy (thecultural puzzle) used 
in graduate, undergraduate, and second- 
ary education to assist students in exam- 
ining and sharing their cultural heritage 
to: (1) raise their level of self-awareness, 
(2) increase cross-cultural communica- 
tion, (3) improve authentic cross-cultural 
knowledge, and (4) create a cohesive cl ass- 
room community. Over the past six years, 
university students' reflective journals, 
on-l i ne and i n-cl ass di scussi ons, and cou rse 
evaluations indicate that the knowledge 
gained from the cultural puzzle activity 
is instrumental in establishing a sense 
of community that supports them as they 
strengthen bridges across cultural borders 
and develop techniques toward becoming 
equitable multicultural decision-makers. 

The Cultural Puzzle 

University students are required to 
develop a puzzle depicting how they came 
to be the person that they are today. I n 
other words, what, how, and by whom was 
their current persona shaped? To insure 
that each puzzle is a true reflection of the 
student's heritage and is not influenced by 
the instructor, there is no lecture or indi- 
vidual introduction on t he first day of class. 
I nstead, the first class consists of a course 
overview and a hands-on seminar on using 
Blackboard as a communication tool. 

The instructions given for the puzzle 
assignment include: (1) each participant 
must conduct family interviews that 
include their current generation (e.g., 
siblings, cousins, extended family, foster 
family), at least two from the previous 
generation (e.g., parents, aunts/uncles, 
primary caregivers) and where possible 
two from at least two generations prior 
(e.g., grandparents, great grandparents, 
extended family, friends); (2) the cultural 
findings may be portrayed in any medium, 
form, or material they select; (3) students 
must sharetheir puzzles in 3-4-minute self 
introductions during the following class; 
and (4) the assignment must be completed 
by class time the following week. These 
requirements provide a justifiable reason 
for questioning sometimes resistant fam- 
ily members about cultural traditions, 
encourage creativity and ownership in 
the process, promote and sustain a sense 
of class community and mi ni mize student 
procrastination. 


To assist in identifying the vari- 
ous micro-cultures that influence their 
cultural frames of reference, students 
are directed to two of the required texts 
used in the course: Cultural Diversity in 
a PluralisticSociety by D. Gollnick and P. 
Chinn (2000/2005) and Cultural Diversity 
and E ducation: Foundations, Curriculum, 
and Teaching by J . Banks (2001/2005). 
Students may use the categories found in 
these texts, add other micro-cultures, and 
delete or otherwise modify the categories. 

Throughout the six years that the 
cultural puzzle has been a requirement, no 
student has produced a puzzle resembling 
how I envisioned the activity. See Figure 
1 for my vision of a cultural puzzle. The 
shape and form of student puzzles usual ly 
represents something that has signifi- 
cance to their personal histories. Puzzles 
have been characterized as animals (e.g., 
cow, turtle, and rooster), plants (e.g., tree, 
flower, and garden) and objects (e.g., ham- 
mer, car, quilt, and crossword puzzle). 

The creativity, commitment, and 
ingenuity of the students far exceed my 
expectations. See Figures 2 and 3 for 
examples of puzzles developed by univer- 
sity students. A Hawaiian music major 
gave a power point presentation showing 
important people and places in Hawaiian 
life that influenced him (e.g., home, fam- 
ily members, and church). He narrated 
the presentation in the three languages 

Figure 1. My vision of a cultural puzzle. 


prominent in his Hawaiian culture and 
used Hawaiian music in the background. 

Theinterdependenceofthefour puzzle 
objectives is evident in reflective journals, 
online discussions, and in-class interac- 
ti ons. Students often connect thei rwilling- 
nesstoengage in cross-cultural discussions 
and activities with their increased aware- 
ness of self and classmates. Augmenting 
and sharing accuratecross-cultural knowl- 
edge i s attri buted to engagi ng i n recepti ve 
cross-cultural dialogue.Theincreased level 
of awareness, sensitivity, and communica- 
tion encourages the development of a sup- 
portive class community. 

Raising Self-Awareness 

The intent of the self-awareness ob- 
jective is to: (1) facilitate an awareness 
that family structures and values are 
significant influences on self-concepts, 
cross-cultural relationships, aspirations, 
and world-views; (2) foster an understand- 
ing of the correlation between one's various 
micro-cultures (e.g., gender, religion, race, 
and social class) and how one perceives 
and interacts with others; and (3) explore 
the influence of the majority culture on 
one's concepts of self as a member of the 
dominant or non-dominant culture. 

The process of developing and explor- 
ing this information is a valuable tool that 
I use throughout the cou rse as a foundation 
and reference to assist students in under- 
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Figure 2 



standi ng thei r attitudes and behaviors and 
in expanding their world-views to beconne 
more effective professionals, better citi- 
zens, and more attuned to our increasing 
global interdependence. 

Increasing Cross-Cultural 
Communication 

The purpose of the increasing cross- 
cultural communication objective is to: (1) 
augment student in-class participation 
in cross-cultural group discussions; (2) 
encourage students to collaborate with 
peers outside of their comfort zones; and 
(3) stimulate candid on-line discussions 
dealing with current issues. 

By sharing cultural heritages through 
the puzzle activity participants illustrate 
how they develop^ their differing ways of 
understanding the world without feeling 
that their privacy is being invaded. As the 
class views and listens to each other they 
become sensitive to the customs, histories, 
struggles, and perceptions of peers and how 
these histories are related to their own. As 
students tell personal stories, others often 
find that first i mpressions are unrel i able; the 
1 nner"self i s far more compl ex and reveal i ng 
than “outsiders" can fathom and that it just 
may be safe to share their personal views 
with peers outsideof their cultural group. 

The course uses Blackboard as an on- 


going on-line discuss! on tool. Each student 
is required to participate in a minimum of 
one on-line discuss! on per week. Dialogues 
are initiated by the students and usually 
begin as a continuation of in-class discus- 
sions, a personal reflection on class activi- 
ties, or with a topic on current diversity 
issues found in the media. Often students 
attach articles and links for classmates 


to read and respond to. After the first two 
weeks, I found that most students logged 
on daily and responded to the postings by 
addressing peers by name. 

ImproveAuthentic 
Cross-Cultural Knowledge 

The purpose of the I mprovi ng authen- 
tic cross-cultural knowledge objective is 
to: (1) dispel cultural myths; (2) raise stu- 
dents' cross-cultural verbal and nonverbal 
communication skills; and (3) assist in 
developing culturally relevant teaching 
and classroom management strategies. 

As the comfort level rises and students 
feel safe in the classroom environment, 
they begin to raise questions about their 
beliefs and search for information about 
the atti tudes and behavi ors of those outsi de 
of their cultural group. Throughout the se- 
mester students seek I nformati on and share 
personal experiences that were previously 
considered too sensitive to openly discuss 
across cultural borders (e.g., family and 
cultural traditions, disci pi I ne strategies for 
diverse students, religious canons, social 
issues, appropriate cross-cultural parent/ 
teacher contact, personal hai r and ski n care, 
student/teacher cross-cultural interactions, 
and understanding cross-cultural verbal 
and nonverbal cues). 

Students use the on-line discussion 
board and in-class small group discus- 
sions to seek peer assistance in resolving 
issues that arise in their professional and 
personal lives, to debate current events, 
editorials, or social and political commen- 
tary, and seek to understand the underly- 
ing cultural reasoning behind different 
attitudes and behaviors. 


Figure 3 
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Building a Cohensive 
Class Community 

Theobjectiveofbuildingclassconnnnu- 
nity is to: (1) develop a safe and supportive 
class envi ronment; (2) foster open, respect- 
ful , and genui ne i n-class i nteraction across 
cultural borders; (3) encourage students 
to consider participating in cross-cultural 
group activities, discussions, and research 
projects; and (4) promote post-class stu- 
dent instituted congenial discussions on 
litigious topics. 

As students enter class on the first day, 
I find that most sit in their comfort zones 
(with those that look like them, exhibit 
similar communication styles and speech 
patterns, and/or were reared in the same 
region). Surprisingly, gender is not a factor 
in how students initially group themselves. 
After the cultural puzzle presentations, 
many students realign themselves by 
sitting with classmates who share their 
interests and concerns rather than their 
physical characteristics and dialect. They 
are more respectful of each others' opin- 
ions, seek and provide authentic cross-cul- 
tural information, eagerly hold on-lineand 
after-class discussions, and join in social 
activities together. Classmates become 
friends rather than just peers enrolled in 
the same course. 

Prior to instituting thecultural puzzle 
activity, I assigned students to groups 
to insure cross-cultural interaction and 
diverse perspectives on research projects. 
After initiating the cultural puzzle activ- 
ity, I find that students reach out to peers 
across cultural borders and form collabora- 
tive partnerships for field experiences and 
research projects on their own. They often 
seek out group partners based on their 
diverse perspectives, which make for well 
integrated groupings without instructor 
intervention. 

I n midpoint evaluations, most students 
indicate that the puzzle activity helped 
them become more sensitive to the per- 
spectives of others, more open to engaging 
in cross-cultural activities, and eager to 
broaden their cross-cultural worldview by 
incorporating other perspectives into their 
own schemas. By semester's end, I find 
that most students reach a higher level of 
comfort i n cross-cultural setti ngs, exhi bit a 
wi 1 1 i ngness to negoti ate a mi ddl e grou nd on 
cross-cultural issues, and often encourage 
each other to engage in social just ice activi- 
ties in their communities and schools. 

Because thegoal ofthecultural puzzle 
is different for secondary students, the 
timingof its introduction and presentation 
is reversed. The activity is presented as a 
culminating project to give students time 


to become familiar with the mentoring 
experience, comfortable with their men- 
tors, and to develop cross-cultural allies 
and friends among their peers. 

Secondary Students 

I n secondary education, the threefold 
intent ofthecultural puzzle activity is to: 
(1) alleviate some of the stress, anxiety, 
and isolation felt by many non-majority 
and first-generation American students 
within their school environment; (2) raise 
student self-esteem; and (3) build a sense of 
belonging within the school community. 

The secondary students are assigned 
the activity during the seventh week of 
a ten-week interaction with teacher can- 
didate mentors in an urban high school. 
This gives the students ti me to estabi ish a 
comfortable relationshi p with thei r mentors 
and to meet and social I y i nteract with other 
mentees outside of their cultural groups. 

The cultural puzzle is used as the 
culminating project to give the secondary 
students a sense of power and pride in 
determi ni ng how and to what degree they 
will share their histories and to demon- 
strate the value of the cultural capital 
that diverse secondary students bring to 
the school environment. 

First-generation immigrant and refu- 
gee students are asked to develop puzzles 
Shari ng thei r memories of home and fami ly 
descr i bi ng what they mi ss most, thei r per- 
cepti ons of I ife i n Ameri ca, and thei r future 
dreams. N on-foreign-born students are 
asked to develop puzzles describing their 
families and communities, who and what 
has influenced them the most, and their 
future goals and desi res. Al I students may 
ask their mentors for guidance but must 
complete the project on their own within 
the allotted two weeks. 

As with the university students, each 
secondary student makes a formal pre- 
sentation of the puzzle to their peers and 
mentors during a culminating brunch. 
However, to minimize the anxiety as- 
sociated with speaking and sharing in 
front of adults and classmates, secondary 
students are not given presentation time 
constraints. 

There are no restrictions on the size, 
shape, or form thestudents choose for thei r 
puzzles. I or their mentors provide mate- 
rials when needed. Most secondary par- 
ti ci pants use pictures (e.g., family, friends, 
homes, neighborhoods, and countries) to 
share their histories. However, many refu- 
gee students arrive with no photographs 
and/or only remnant artifacts of the homes 
they left behind and families that have 
been scattered to other countries. 

Some of these students are so trauma- 


tized by their experiences that they cannot 
share their histories, others cry during 
thei r presentations, and some express gui It 
about surviving where friends and family 
have perished. To assist refugee students 
who may not have strong E ngl i sh-l anguage 
ski I Is or who may falter duri ng thei r presen- 
tations, friends or their mentor will stand 
with them to provide moral support and 
clarify or interpret where necessary. Many 
oftheteacher candidate mentors are visably 
moved as they listen to these histories and 
observe the affect on both refugee students 
and American-born students. 

The puzzles of both majority and non- 
dominant cultureAmerican-born mentees 
consistently show family and friends in 
positive situations (e.g., engaged in fun ac- 
tivities, "hangi ng out" i n the neighborhood, 
or at family and community gatherings). 
Though some students have experienced 
trauma in their lives (e.g., death, illness, 
drugs, or violence), none choose to include 
it in their puzzles but may mention an in- 
cident duringtheir presentation. However, 
if a favorite family member, friend, or pet 
has moved away or died they will include 
their picture. 

Most puzzles also contain pictures of 
places the student has been or would like 
to visit, famous people perceived as role 
models and heroes, and careers they as- 
pire to pursue. See Figures on page 11 for 
examples of puzzles developed by second- 
ary students. The following excerpts are 
from teacher candidate mentors' reflective 
j ou r n a I s i m med i a t el y f ol I ow i n g secon d a r y 
student presentations. 

"I can't innagine what sonne of these kids 
have had to endure. ... some of their 
puzzles brought me to tears. No wonder 
they don't adjust as quickly as we think 
they should. Who cares about math when 
you still have nightmares about surviving 
one more day?" 

"I know some of these kids have never 
been out of the city and don't have the 
money to parti ci pate i n sti mu I ati ng su m- 
mer activities... as I watched them tell 
their stories, I saw a wealth of rich and 
powerful family experiences that could 
be incorporated in my lessons." 

'The mentees showed me how magnificent 
I ife can be no matter where you fit on the 
economic scale. Also, no matter what kids 
gothrough, the human spirit can thrive if 
wejust take the time to nurture it." 

"I was surprised as how the kids would 
help each other with their presentations 
when one got stuck with language, started 
to cry, or was afraid to present. Even 
though they were from different places 
and had different experiences ... they 
showed great compassion for each other. 
We can learn a lot from kids." 
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"I marveled at the pride all of these kids 
have in their heritage and how surprised 
they were that we wanted them to share 
their cultures with us as we shared ours 
with them." 

Conclusions 

In conclusion, I would liketo reflect on 
the research and practices of Banks (2001), 
Brown (2004a), Habernnan (1996), Howard 
(1999), and Sleeter (1995) which indicate 
that devel opi ng sel f-exami nati on acti vi ti es 
such asthecultural puzzlewi II :(1) engage 
students in exploring the subconscious 
underpinningsof their beliefs, perceptions, 
and behaviors; (2) facilitate debriefings, 
peer discussions, and reflections on why 
these attitudes and behaviors influence 
their conscious approach to cross-cultural 
interaction; (3) enlighten participants on 
how their actions influence the behaviors 
and attitudes of others; and (4) lay the 
foundation for building cross-cultural 
competence and social justice advocacy in 
educators and students. U si ng the cultural 
puzzle as a self-examination tool: 

1. Allows participants to scrutinize 
the subconscious roots of their per- 
ceptions, attitudes, and behaviors. 
This examination and recognition 
are precursors to acknowledging, ac- 
cepting, and respecting the cultures 
of others; 

2. Provides a safe venue to facilitate 
self-disclosure through the sharing 
of cultural heritages without the 
perception of invading one's privacy 
or making judgments about others. 
Participants only share what they 
want others to know; 

3. Encourages relinquishment of the 
natural affinity tocongregateandas- 
soci ate wi th i n the safety of one's own 
cultural group namely thosethat look 
and or speak alike; 

4. Stimulates human curiosity about 
thoseoutsideof one's cultural frames 
of reference, facilitates the trans- 
mission of authentic cross-cultural 
knowledge, and broadens the world 
view of all participants; and 

5. Affords an excel 1 ent segues i nto the 
deeper cross-cultural training neces- 
sary to prepare our students and 
educators for the i nterdependence of 
a global society. 
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